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the king's ministers condescended to reason with him,
they would find him devoted to the king and to the
preservation of the Monarchy. The existing policy of
Lot attempting to lead or influence the Assembly, of
trusting either to subdue it by force in the end or to
fascinate it by the empty magniloquence of M. Necker,
would be the ruin of the country. A few days later
Mirabeau again dined with La Marck, and whispered
on leaving, " Let them know in the palace that I am
more their friend than their enemy."

La Marck was convinced that the king could have
no more useful adviser than the man whom the Court
hated as an unscrupulous opponent. But it was not
till the end of September that he was able to make the
suggestion to the queen, and then only indirectly through
a lady-in-waiting. There was little to encourage him
in Marie Antoinette's answer:/' We shall never, I hope,
be reduced to such extremities as to be obliged to have
recourse to Mirabeau." She certainly had no reason to
like or trust him. He had done his utmost to prevent
the release of her friend Besenval, and although he had
always spoken of Lewis XVI. with respect, he had
encouraged the belief in his wife's malign influence, and,
it is not too much to say, had held her up to public
execration. Yet La Marck did not abandon all hope
of seeing his friend serve the king. He was impressed
by Mirabeau's sinister forebodings, and believed him to
be the only man capable of overcoming the dangers he
so clearly foresaw. "What are these people thinking
of? Can thej not see the gulf yawning before their
feet1? Yes," he repeated to the horrified La Marck, "all
is lost, the king and queen will perish and the mob will